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ABSTRACT 



The_ English Liberalism of the Spencer-Cobden era was laissez faire and indi- 
vidualistic. That of the Hobhouse-Asquith period is founded upon the idea of con- 
structive state-activity. L. T. Hobhouse is the most notable sociological representa- 
tive of the new liberalism, of which he offers a philosophical and sociological exposition 
and defense. His more important contributions are: (i) the demonstration that 
evolutionary doctrine does not sanction political quietism and laissez faire; (2) a 
clarification of the concept of liberty through a discriminating classification of the 
various types of liberty; (3) a defense of democracy, though admitting its many 
defects in its present undeveloped form; (4) the proof that a democratic system 
must embrace social and economic, as well as political, democracy; (5) the thesis 
that militarism and imperialism are fundamentally opposed to democracy, and that 
the problems of modern society resolve themselves into an application of our social 
science and our accumulated intelligence to the task of reconstructing not only internal 
social, economic, and political conditions, but also international relations. His social 
philosophy is the most effective English substantiation of Lester F. Ward's notion 
of social telesis. 

PART II. LEONARD T. HOBHOUSE AND THE NEO-LIBERAL 
THEORY OF THE STATE 

I. GENERAL NATURE OF HIS WORKS AND OF HIS 
SYSTEM OF THOUGHT 

i. Hobhouse and Spencer.— It would seem unusual that 
England, the country of Herbert Spencer, should in the three 
decades following the publication of the first volumes of his Prin- 
ciples of Sociology have produced but one scholar whose writings 
are of a sufficiently high order to mark him as the worthy successor 
of England's great philosopher and sociologist. 1 This writer 
is Professor Leonard Trelawney Hobhouse (1864- ). 2 Like 
Spencer, Hobhouse developed his sociological system as a part 

1 For Professor Small's explanation see American Journal of Sociology, XVIII 
(1912-13), 206-7. 

2 Martin White Professor of Sociology in the University of London and first 
editor of the Sociological Review. Of course, this statement refers to sociologists in 
the strictest sense of the term, and thus excludes the many brilliant English eth- 
nologists, social psychologists, political scientists, moralists, eugenists, and meta- 
physical students of social phenomena. 
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of a general philosophy of evolution. There is still more intimate 
similarity between the two systems, in that while Spencer con- 
ceived of the evolutionary process as one of progressive differ- 
entiation and adjustment, Hobhouse views it as a growth in 
correlation and harmony, and both look upon society as an organic 
unity. But here the resemblance ceases; Spencer held that the 
course of evolution moved on automatically, regardless of the 
interference of man, and believed that the latter could at the best 
have only an indifferent effect and was extremely likely to hinder 
the process. Hobhouse claims, on the contrary, that however 
much the evolutionary process may depend upon automatically 
working factors, such as the struggle for existence, social evolution 
has come more and more to rest upon conscious control by the 
human mind, and that, from this stage on, progress depends pri- 
marily upon the conscious direction of social conduct by the social 
mind. Again, while Spencer's conception of the organic nature 
of society rested upon a large use of the biological analogy, Hob- 
house eschews the use of biological terms and only implies the 
essential unity and interdependence of social life. Further, 
while both are avowed Liberals in English politics, Spencer's 
Liberalism was of the "Mid- Victorian" brand of Cobden and 
Bright, while Hobhouse is a supporter of that newer Liberalism 
of Asquith and Lloyd George which has abandoned most of the 
laissez faire tenets of the earlier period and is the party in England 
which has been the most consistent of the major political parties 
in advocating and carrying out an extensive program of social 
reform and remedial legislation. It was the growth of this modern 
phase of Liberalism which compelled Spencer in his later years to 
find himself more inclined to favor the Conservative party. 1 One 
thus finds in Hobhouse the interesting combination of a writer 
who approaches the problems of politics from the standpoint of a 
philosopher of evolution of the most thorough and recent type, 
of a sociologist unsurpassed in any country for breadth and pro- 
fundity of learning, and of a liberal democrat in politics. From 
a writer who thus combines the best and most recent elements of 

1 Hobhouse's little volume on Liberalism is probably the best analysis of this 
fundamental transition in British Liberalism. 
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sociological thought, one can look for a fair sample of what the 
sociologists have to contribute to a theory of the state. 

2. The basis of Hobhouse's social philosophy. — Attention may 
now be turned to a brief summary of the main propositions in 
Hobhouse's general philosophical system which he consistently 
carries over into his explanation of social phenomena. In the 
first place, Hobhouse lays down the premise that any valid body 
of thought must rest upon the methods and discoveries of the 
most recent scientific endeavor. Its truth must be ascertained 
by testing it out through a study of experience carried on according 
to scientific principles. Since evolution is the basis of all modern 
science, it may rationally be assumed to be the keystone of any 
modern system of thought. As a philosopher, Hobhouse may, 
therefore, be classed as an evolutionist and empiricist. He sums 
up his position on these points as follows: "In the meantime 
I was convinced that a philosophy that was to possess more than 
a speculative interest must rest on a synthesis of experience as 
interpreted by science, and that to such a synthesis the general 
conception of evolution offered a key. " J 

The contradictions in the evolutionary theory as applied to 
human progress, which have been so strikingly pointed out by 
Huxley, were due to the attempt of obsessed exponents of evolution 
and pseudo-Darwinian writers to reduce all mental processes 
to one common level of explanation and interpretation, and to 
ignore or deny any real differences of kind. The real solution of 
the difficulty lies in an impartial and dispassionate study of mental 
evolution to see what has really been its course. 2 While the 
process of evolution may have been largely automatic in the stages 
of the development of the animal kingdom prior to man and even 
among primitive men, the process is marked by a continually 
growing importance of the conscious control of the mind over 
material factors, and, at a certain stage in the development of 
humanity, the whole process becomes predominantly dependent 
for its future course upon conscious and rational control by the 
collective mind of society. Hence, human progress cannot be 

1 Development and Purpose, Introduction, p. xviii. 

2 Ibid., p. xix; Social Evolution and Political Theory, chaps, i-ii. 
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assumed to be either inevitable or automatic. The struggle for 
existence and natural selection operated in the animal kingdom 
until the gradual development of the human mind was able to 
produce sufficient mental advantages and compensations to 
overcome the physical handicaps. Until these mental advantages 
were sufficient to compensate for weakened physical powers, 
a stronger and more brutal civilization was liable to wipe out a 
more cultured one. Such a danger was only averted when mental 
evolution had reached such a stage that it could control all the vital 
conditions of its life. "Now it seemed to me that it is precisely 
on this line that modern civilization has made its chief advance, 
that through science it is beginning to control the physical con- 
ditions of life, and that on the side of ethics and religion it is forming 
those ideas of the unity of the race, and of the subordination of 
law, morals, and social constitutions generally to the need of human 
development which are the conditions of the control that is 
required." 1 The similarity of this thesis to Lester F. Ward's 
main contribution to sociology is obvious, but Hobhouse's originality 
is vindicated by his divergence from Ward on many points and by 
the numerous scholarly volumes in which he develops this doctrine 
in detail. Moreover, Hobhouse's far greater command of the data 
of social and cultural evolution allows him to speak with greater 
exactness and authority. 

Evolution, thus, according to Hobhouse, may be viewed as the 
stages in the development of consciousness and self-consciousness 
and the resultant control of mind over the conditions of life. 2 
Hobhouse admits the similarity of this doctrine to that of Hegel 
and holds that he accepts the element of truth advanced by Hegel 
while rejecting his metaphysical vagaries and his contention that 
reality is entirely spiritual. 3 His system may, then, be regarded 

1 Development and Purpose, Introduction, pp. xx-xxii; cf. Social Evolution and 
Political Theory, chaps, ii, iv, vii; Democracy and Reaction, chap, iv; Morals in Evo- 
lution (ed. of 1915), p. 637. 

2 Development and Purpose, Introduction, pp. xix-xxiii, and 364. 

* Ibid., pp. xxvii, 154-55. Hobhouse's qualified acceptance of Hegel's evolutionary 
formula does not by any means imply that he accepts the Hegelian theory of the state. 
This he repudiates and severely criticizes. See The Metaphysical Theory of the State, 
pp. 6, 23-24, 137. 
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as an attempt to harmonize the valuable parts of the systems of 
Spencer and Hegel, in other words to effect a scientific recon- 
ciliation of evolutionary materialism and metaphysical idealism. 
Spencer's attempt to explain reality by a purely mechanical and 
materialistic system and Hegel's insistence upon spiritual reality 
are rejected, while Spencer's conception of evolution as a synthesis 
is combined with Hegel's doctrine of the development of con- 
sciousness and purpose as the vital factor in progress. 

If the growth of conscious control over the conditions of life is 
the essential element in the study of the evolutionary process, 
then there must be some way provided for measuring the growth 
of consciousness, if the investigation is to have any scientific 
interest or validity. This standard of measurement Hobhouse 
finds in the principle of correlation. "I came to take the corre- 
lation which is effected in consciousness between different portions 
of our experience or between different acts and purposes as the 

basis of classification It is by correlation that the mind 

introduces order and establishes control." 1 The principle of 
correlation is particularly useful, since it will serve for measuring 
the elementary mental states of lower organisms, as well as the 
higher mental processes of man. 2 

As a result both of a detailed inductive study of the evolutionary 
process, taking the growth of consciousness as measured by corre- 
lation as the central theme, and a philosophical analysis of the 
conception of evolution, thus considered, Hobhouse was led to 
accept the view of evolution as a purposive process. "It is sub- 
mitted as a sound working hypothesis that the evolutionary 
process can best be understood as the effect of a purpose slowly 
working itself out under the limiting conditions which it brings 
successively under control." 3 While at first opposed to a teleo- 
logical view of the evolutionary process, Hobhouse was compelled 
by his detailed empirical studies to accept this conclusion. 4 This 
purposive element, thus revealed, may be summarized as "a 
development of organic harmony through the extension of control 
by mind operating under mechanical conditions which it comes 

1 Development and Purpose, Introduction, p. xxiii. 

2 Ibid., pp. xxiii-xxiv. ' Ibid., p. xxvi. ■< Ibid., pp. xxv-xxvi. 
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by degrees to master." 1 "In the higher organisms the work of 
establishing new correlations, and therefore in particular the 
work of adapting the organism to a higher synthesis, is the function 
of mind, and in particular of that union of mind-functions which 
constitutes consciousness. The growth of harmony becomes, 
if not from the first, identical with the growth of mind." 2 This 
vital principle of harmony which reveals the universal purpose 
he defines briefly as "mutual support between two or more elements 
of a whole." 3 A harmonious system is, then, one in which the 
parts work in coherence and co-operation, and progress may be 
regarded as the evolution of harmony, measured by the increase 
of the co-ordination and correlation between the parts of the 
whole. 4 

In the development of this harmoniously organized system, 
which is the core of the evolutionary process, reason comes to 
play a dominating part. Hobhouse thus takes a stand against 
the prevalent anti-intellectualistic attitude of present-day psy- 
chological sociology. He says: 

Reason is a principle of harmony pervading experience and working it 
into an organic whole. So understood, reason is supreme in the mind simply 
as that which embraces every element of experience, interconnects every 
feeling and thought, takes account impartially of every suggestion and every 
impulse, and weaves of them all a tissue which is never ossified but always 
plastic and recipient. It is the conscious expression of that impulse to harmony 
which dominates the entire evolution of mind, and the rationality of the process 
is the best guaranty of its ultimate success.* 

While Hobhouse lays stress upon mental development as the 
vital aspect of the evolutionary process, he disclaims any support 
of a spiritualistic monism. He simply maintains that the spiritual 
element becomes increasingly prominent as evolution proceeds. 
"There is a spiritual element integral to the structure and move- 
ment of reality, and evolution is the process by which this principle 
makes itself master of the residual conditions which at first domi- 
nate its life and thwart its efforts. " 6 

1 Ibid., p. 372. * Ibid., p. 364. 3 Ibid., p. 284. 

* Ibid., pp. 286-87. 

5 Ibid., p. xxix; cf. also Democracy and Reaction, chap. iii. 

6 Development and Purpose, Introduction, p. xxvii. 
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Professor Hobhouse has developed this system of thought in 
four large and scholarly works which consumed twenty-six years 
in preparation. They form successive stages in the development 
of his system. The foundations and presuppositions requisite 
for the subsequent construction of any valid system of thought 
were laid down in The Theory of Knowledge, published in 1896. 
The evolution of animal consciousness and its transition into 
human mentality was set forth in Mind in Evolution, published 
in 1901. 1 The evolution of human and social consciousness is 
analyzed at great length in Morals in Evolution, published in 1906. 2 
Finally, the results of the empirical studies carried on in Mind in 
Evolution and Morals in Evolution are reconciled with the philo- 
sophical analysis of the problem of evolution in Development and 
Purpose, published in 1913. In that work the process of evolution 
is set forth as a purposive development expressing itself in the 
working out of a harmonious and rational system. 3 While the 
writer could by no means assume to pass a competent technical 
judgment on any of these works, with the exception of Morals in 
Evolution, the almost unanimous praise of their high quality by a 
large number of specialists whose reviews have been consulted, 
as well as their comprehensive scope, would seem to accord Hob- 
house the supreme place as a constructive philosopher among 
modern sociologists. Of course, his rank at present as a productive 
sociologist would be much lower, but if a preliminary judgment 
may be formed on the basis of his harbinger in this field, Social 
Evolution and Political Theory, there is little reason to doubt 

1 Reviewed by H. H. Bawden in the Psychological Review (1902), pp. 508-24. 

2 Third and revised edition, 1915. Reviewed by Norman Wilde in the Journal of 
Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods (1907), pp. 183-86, and by James 
Sethin International Journal of Ethics (1907-8), pp. 375-81. This work is probably 
the most notable single contribution to the study of the mental and cultural evolution 
of humanity. This estimate is made in full knowledge of the bulky volumes of Frazer's 
Golden Bough and Westermark's Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas. The 
former is no longer taken seriously in its theoretical aspects by any scientific student 
of ethnology, and the latter, while infinitely better, partakes of many of the faults of 
classical anthropology and manifests a far less subtle insight into the nature of 
human cultural evolution than Hobhouse's volumes. 

3 This work is reviewed by H. A. Overstreet in the Philosophical Review (r9i4), 
pp. 342-48. 
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that if he sees fit to develop a detailed system of sociology it will 
demand recognition as one of the most erudite, up-to-date, and 
logical of its kind. 

3. The general nature of his social philosophy. — Hobhouse 
carries his general evolutionary doctrines over consistently into 
his sociological system as a means of interpreting social processes. 
His sociological doctrines are to be found mainly in his suggestive 
little work on Social Evolution and Political Theory* which might 
be said to bear much the same relation to Spencer's Study of Socio- 
logy that Hobhouse's volumes on the philosophy of evolution do 
to the Synthetic Philosophy. This volume summarizes the socio- 
logical generalizations developed in Hobhouse's works dealing with 
his evolutionary system, as well as those put forth in two other 
works on political theory, Democracy and Reaction and Liberalism. 

In the first place, as to the general field or scope of sociology, 
Hobhouse holds that it may be regarded chiefly as the science 
of human progress. He says: 

To form by a philosophic analysis a just conception of human progress, 
to trace this progress in its manifold complexity in the course of history, to 
test its reality by careful classification and searching comparisons, to ascertain 
its conditions, and if possible to forecast the future — this is the comprehensive 
problem towards which all sociological science converges and on the solution 
of which reasoned sociological effort must finally depend. 2 

The fundamental element in the social process which issues as the 
central subject of social evolution is the interplay of human motives 
and the interaction of individuals. "The interplay of human 
motives and the interaction of human beings is the fundamental 
fact of social life, and the influence which it exercises upon the 
individuals who take part in it constitutes the fundamental fact 
of social evolution. " 3 

This social progress, which is the prime object of sociological 
study, is not synonymous with social evolution. The latter term 
is the wider and may include retrogression as well as advance. 
"By evolution I mean any sort of growth; by social progress, 

1 Reviewed by Professor Small, American Journal of Sociology (191 2), pp. 546-48. 
3 Editorial introduction to the Sociological Review, I, n. 
3 Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 33. 
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the growth of social life in respect of those qualities to which 
human beings attach or can rationally attach value." 1 Nor is 
social progress primarily dependent upon biological factors. It is 
almost exclusively a result of psychological and social forces: 

That is to say, there is progress just where the factor of social tradition 
comes into play and just so far as its influence extends. If the tradition is 
broken, the race begins again where it stood before the tradition was formed. 
We may infer that while the race has been relatively stagnant, society has 
rapidly developed, and we must conclude that, whether for good or for evil, 
social changes are mainly determined, not by alterations of racial type, but by 
modifications of tradition due to the interactions of social causes. Progress 
is not racial, but social. 2 

So far as the eugenic principle advocates the substitution of rational for 
natural selection, it is, in the abstract, upon firm ground. Where it can be 
clearly established that a stock is tainted with a hereditary blemish so great 
as to outweigh its merits, it is desirable that the stock should not be per- 
petuated On the other hand the use of eugenic arguments against 

legislation designed to replace the struggle for existence by ordered social 
co-operation is at bottom a misapplication of the principle. It rests on the 
survival of the older ideas of natural selection under a new form, in a new 
terminology. 3 

Social progress, in last analysis, Hobhouse regards as the growth 
in the harmonious adjustment of man to society, of the different 
types of social organization to each other, and of society as a whole 
to its environment. " Social progress may be regarded as develop- 
ment of the principle of union, order, cooperation, harmony, among 
human beings. " 4 The ideal society toward which social progress 
should lead is one in which this harmony is realized. "The ideal 
society is conceived as a whole which lives and flourishes by the 
harmonious growth of its parts, each of which in developing on its 
own lines and in accordance with its own nature tends on the 
whole to further the development of others." 5 This growth of 
harmonious adjustment in society, which is the essence of social 
progress, is not, however, solely the result of automatically working 

1 Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 8. 2 Ibid., p. 39. 

3 Ibid., pp. 75-76; cf. Democracy and Reaction, chap. iv. 

4 Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 127; cf. also p. 185. 

s Liberalism, p. 136; cf. also Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 87, 92-93, 
204-5- 
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factors; it can only be completely achieved by the conscious action 
of will and intelligence. "But in all its meaning harmony, as 
already hinted, is something which does not come of itself, but is 
achieved in greater or less degree by effort, that is to say, by 
intelligence and will. '" The growth of rational control by society 
over the conditions of life may thus be taken as the measure of 
social progress. "We may therefore take the growth of social 
mind and its control over the conditions of life as the measure of 
progress. " 2 

The most significant fact in the modern stage of civilization 
is that it has now reached the point where the social mind has 
obtained control over the external conditions of life. "The 
distinguishing characteristics of our time are that civilization for 
the first time has the upper hand, that the physical conditions of 
life have come and are rapidly coming more and more within 
human control, and that at least the foundations have been laid 
of a social order which would render possible a permanent and 
unbroken development. " 3 

4. The nature of his political writings. — Professor Hobhouse's 
political writings, the chief conclusions of which are summed up in 
Social Evolution and Political Theory, are in the main contained in 
two works, Democracy and Reaction, 1905, and Liberalism, 191 2. 
Both are devoted to an exposition of the principles of English 
Liberalism and, to a less degree, of the general sociological founda- 
tions of democracy. Democracy and Reaction, which is the most 
vigorously phrased of the two works, deals mainly with an eluci- 
dation of those Liberal and sociological principles which are opposed 
to the new national imperialism and to the doctrine that progress 
comes from a physical struggle for existence. It is one of the 
keenest of the recent indictments of imperialism and national 
egoism, and was produced to combat the imperialistic Unionists, 

1 Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 93; cf. also pp. 162 ff. 

2 Ibid., p. 101. 

3 Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 163. Contrast this view with that 
expressed by Graham Wallas, The Great Society, p. 323, where he maintains that the 
distinctive characteristic of the present state of society is that for the first time society 
has allowed the conditions of its collective life to get beyond its control. 
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led by Joseph Chamberlain, the party which Hobhouse believed 
was attempting to deprive England of all the social gains she had 
made during the last half-dozen decades of the nineteenth century. 1 
His Liberalism is less polemic in character, and as a historical and 
analytical exposition of the growth of, and changes in, Liberal 
policy is unrivaled by any other work. 2 

Hobhouse's political doctrines clearly reflect the conditions 
under which they were written. They are a reaction against the 
dominant anti-intellectualism, based upon the mistaken inter- 
pretation of the biological factors of evolution, which led to a 
fatalistic trust in natural selection; against the imperialistic pro- 
gram which he demonstrates to be an offshoot of this theory; 
and against one-sided and narrow attempts at social reform, so 
common in contemporary society. 

II. SPECIFIC CONTRIBUTIONS TO POLITICAL THEORY 

i. General concepts and definitions. — In discussing the question 
of the relation of sociology to political science, Hobhouse holds 
that the latter is one of the specialisms which grow out of the 
basic method of general sociology, namely, that specialism which 
studies the state as a political organization within society. The 
older discipline of political philosophy, which was in vogue from 
Aristotle to Bentham, was wider than either. It included what is 
now known as sociology, in a rough way, as well as political science 
and moral philosophy. 3 Hobhouse apparently looks upon soci- 

1 See John Morley's essay on this work in Critical Miscellanies (4th series, 1908), 
pp. 261-320. 

2 Mention might also be made of Hobhouse's remaining works, The Labor Move- 
ment (3d ed., 1912), an analysis of the labor movement in England and its economic 
limitations and justification; The Material Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler 
Peoples (1915), a pioneer treatise in the extension of statistical methods to the study 
of comparative ethnology; The World in Conflict (1915), a brief but penetrating 
analysis of the sociological causes and implications of the world-war; Questions of 
War and Peace (1916), a profound dialogue on the causes, progress, and issues of the 
war, and a final chapter on the future of international relations; and The Metaphysical 
Theory of the State (1918), a vigorous critical exposition of the Hegelian theory of the 
state, indicating its opposition to modern democracy and its relation to the ideas that 
lay back of the German war psychology. 

3 "Editorial Article" in the Sociological Review, I (1908), 4-9. 
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ology as neither the basic and elemental science of society, as 
maintained by Professor Giddings, nor the synthetic social science, 
as held by Professor Small, but rather regards it as a certain method 
of approach to the general field of social problems — a view very 
similar to that held by Professor Durkheim. Not that he holds 
it to be simply a method, but rather that its scope is determined 
primarily by its method. He says on this point: 

Properly considered general sociology is neither a separate science com- 
plete in itself before specialism begins, nor is it a mere synthesis of the social 
sciences consisting in a mechanical juxtaposition of their results. It is rather 
a vitalizing principle that runs through all social investigation, nourishing and 
nourished by it in turn, stimulating inquiry, correcting results, exhibiting the 
life of the whole in the parts, and returning from a study of the parts to a 
fuller comprehension of the whole. 1 

His conception of its subject-matter as chiefly consisting of a 
study of social progress in its broadest aspects has already been 
pointed out above. 

Professor Hobhouse's view of the nature of the state is particu- 
larly sane and modern, and his distinction of the state from 
society, government, and the nation is clear. Society, he holds 
to be a plural number of interacting individuals held together 
by mutual interest — a product of physical and psychological 
forces resulting from the "interaction of individuals under the 
conditions imposed by their physical environment." 2 Society is, 
thus, the broadest and most comprehensive concept which relates 
to human groupings. The state is that form of human association 
which is distinguished by the possession and use of coercive power. 
Of course, other forms of association have and exercise this coer- 
cive power, but the members can escape from the coercion of a 
voluntary form of association by leaving it. In the case of the 
state, however, the citizen cannot escape from this power unless 
he leaves the territory under the jurisdiction of the state, and 
even this avenue of escape is not always open. 3 "The state is 
one form of association among others, distinguished by its use of 

1 Ibid., p. 8. 

1 Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 29-30, 127-28. 

s Ibid., pp. 18s ff. 
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coercive power, by its supremacy, and by its claim to control all 
who dwell within its geographical limits." 1 The state is, then, 
only one of the associations among many for the maintenance and 
improvement of group life and it has no claim to be viewed in the 
Hegelian spirit of adulation as an ineffable and mystic entity. 2 

The State is an association of human beings — with the exception of the 
great world churches the greatest of all associations. It has no mystic sanctity 
or authority rendering it superior to morality or emancipating it from the law 
by which transgression brings its own retribution in the lowering of character. 
It is an association which has its own special constitution and circumstances, 
and in the concrete its duties and rights, like the duties and rights of every 
other association and every individual, must be judged in relation to this 
constitution and to these circumstances.^ 

In his Metaphysical Theory of the State, Hobhouse makes a 
penetrating attack upon the Hegelian theory of the state, as set 
forth by Hegel himself and by such English disciples as Bosanquet. 
He contrasts in the following manner the Hegelian theory of the 
state and the modern democratic conception of the state : 

Herein lies the issue between these two views of the state. In the demo- 
cratic or humanitarian view it is a means. In the metaphysical view it is an 
end. In the democratic view it is the servant of humanity in the double sense 
that it is to be judged by what it does for the lives of its members and by the 
part that it plays in the society of humankind. In the metaphysical view 
it is itself the sole guardian of moral worth. In the democratic view the 
sovereign state is already doomed, destined to subordination in a community 
of the world. In the metaphysical view it is the supreme achievement of 
human organization.'' 

Hobhouse calls attention to the fact that while the Hegelian 
theory of the state has been long familiar to students of political 
philosophy its practical significance has scarcely been recognized, 
and it has been passed over as the creation of a detached meta- 
physician: 

In older days we passed by the Hegelian exaltation of the state as the 
rhapsodical utterances of a metaphysical dreamer. It was a mistake. The 
whole conception is deeply interwoven with the most sinister developments 

1 Liberalism, p. 133. 

2 Ibid., p. 134; Democracy and Reaction, p. 207. 

s Democracy and Reaction, p. 207. < Op. cit., p. 137. 
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in the history of Europe. It is fashionable to conceive German militarism 
as a product of the reaction against a beautiful sentimental idealism that 
reigned in the pre-Bismarckian era. Nothing could be more false. The 
political reaction began with Hegel, whose school has from first to last provided 
by far the most serious opposition to the democratic and humanitarian con- 
ceptions emanating from eighteenth century France, sixteenth century Hol- 
land, and seventeenth century England. It was the Hegelian conception of 
the state which was designed to turn the edge of the principle of freedom by 
identifying freedom with law; of equality, by substituting the conception of 
discipline; of personality itself, by merging the individual in the state; of 
humanity, by erecting the state as the supreme and final form of human 
association. 1 

Hobhouse believes that not only is the Hegelian view of the 
state a generally dangerous and pernicious doctrine, but also that 
it specifically led directly to that view of international relations 
which produced the world-war. 2 

As to the relation between the state and the government, 
Hobhouse agrees with the general consensus of modern opinion 
in political science and sociology that the government is simply 
the agent to which the state delegates the functions of temporary 
political control. "Government is conceived not as itself the 
source of unquestioned authority, but as a function which certain 
individuals are delegated to perform as servants, 'ministers' of 
the public as a whole. " 3 

Hobhouse distinguishes in an equally clear manner between 
the state and the nation. Logically speaking, the concept nation 
is quite different from either the state or a race. Nationality is 
primarily a psychic matter — a sentiment of unity which is appar- 
ently a direct heritage or expansion of the older sentiment of 
unity based upon the kinship which existed in tribal society. 

Nationality, indeed, is not properly a matter of race. Most of the bodies 
of people which feel themselves to be nations are of highly complex racial 
origin. Yet the sentiment of nationality is confessedly analogous to that 
of kinship: it is a natural unity stronger in the fact than in the logical analysis, 

1 Ibid., pp. 23-24. Hobhouse calls attention to Mr. Clarke's famous article in 
the Contemporary Review for January, 1899, pointing out the relation between the 
Hegelian philosophy and the Bismarckian political policy. 

1 Metaphysical Theory of the State, p. 6. 

* Morals in Evolution (3d ed., 1915)) P- 60; cf. Democracy and Reaction, p. 221. 
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a composite effect of language, tradition, religion, and manners which make 
a certain people feel themselves at one with each other and apart from the rest 
of the world. Pride and self-respect are closely bound up with it, and to 
destroy a nationality is in a degree to wound the pride and lower the manhood 
of those who adhere to it. 1 

Yet, however different the state and nation may be as logical 
concepts, their practical relation is most intimate and important. 
If a state happens to comprehend solely a unified nation, the diffi- 
culties of political administration are infinitely less than is the 
case where political sovereignty is extended over a heterogeneous 
assemblage of different nations. 

Analyze it away as we may, it (nationality) remains a great force, and 
those states which are rooted in national unity have in them a great living 
power which will carry them through much adversity. But few states are 
fortunate enough to be one in nationality, and the problem of dealing with the 
minority nation is the hardest that statesmen have to solve. 2 

.... Analyze the difference as you will, and explain it as you may, the 
State which is also a nation will have a different life from the State which is a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms, or the mechanical aggregation of a series of 
conquests. To ignore the difference is to leave a huge sunken rock unmarked 
on the chart of political prophecy. 3 

To the generally agreed upon attributes of state — territory, 
population, and sovereign power — Hobhouse would, as has been 
pointed out, add that the state should be looked upon as primarily 
a product of general social forces and conditions and as the great 
public form of association for advancing the collective interests 
of mankind. Like most sociologists Hobhouse regards the state 
as originating out of the matrix of society and not as prior to 
other forms of association. 4 

2. The Historical evolution of political institutions. — Professor 
Hobhouse's survey of the origin and historic development of the 
state is one of the best summaries of that subject to be found in 

1 Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 146; cf. Democracy and Reaction, 
pp. 158 ff. 

' Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 146. 

3 Democracy and Reaction, p. 160. 

* Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 126 ff., 149, 186-87, 20I j Liberalism, 
pp. 123-37. For the opposite view see H. J. Ford, The Natural History of the 
State. 
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any language. In any account of the origin of the state which 
purports to conform to historic accuracy one must start with 
the assumption of mankind socially organized. The doctrine 
that the political bond was the first which held men together in 
groups has no support either in history or psychology. That 
cohesive principle which formed the foundation of human asso- 
ciation was mutual interest and recognition, corresponding in a 
broad sense to the schedule of vital human interests suggested by 
Professor Small, combined with Professor Giddings' theory of 
the "consciousness of kind." This social bond is resolvable into 
many components such as sympathy, interest in one's fellows, 
altruism, and combination for mutual defense against enemies 
and for the advantages of industrial co-operation. 1 In addition 
to this general associative principle of mutual interest which 
underlies all association, one may find in each period of social 
evolution some dominating social bond, which, while not so funda- 
mental as that of mutual interest, is more objective and apparent 
and serves to "give character to the society as a whole." The 
historic progress of the types of human social organization has 
revealed three such characteristic social bonds — kinship, authority, 
and citizenship. 3 

The principle of kinship is the dominant social bond in primitive 
society. The crudest type of social organization among primitive 
peoples is that of the endogamous horde, but this form is rather 
exceptional among existing human societies, and the most charac- 
teristic primitive group is the exogamous clan based on blood- 
relationship, real and fictitious. 3 The clan is, roughly speaking, 
an enlarged family living in a group and held together by ties of 
descent through either male or female ancestors. If the descent 
is traced through the male the clan is paternal; if traced through 
the female, maternal. 4 Hobhouse wisely refrains from committing 
himself to the view that the horde, the maternal clan, and the 
paternal clan represent an invariable serial sequence in the history 

1 Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 127-28. 

2 Ibid., p. 128; Morals in Evolution (3d. ed., 1915), pp. 42-43. 

* Morals in Evolution, pp. 43-51. 

* Ibid., pp. 44-52. 
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of institutions, thus avoiding the chief pitfall of those "historical" 
sociologists who base their generalizations upon the antiquated 
work of early ethnologists and sociologists such as Morgan and 
Spencer. The wider groups of primitive society were normally 
the local community, composed of a number of contiguous exoga- 
mous clans, and the larger tribal union which included a number 
of these local communities. 1 In describing the form and degree 
of government found in this kinship stage of society, Hobhouse 
makes use of the statistical data gathered in his Material Culture 
and Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples. He finds that those 
who possess no effective government aside from the household 
constitute about one-half of the lower hunters, one-tenth of the 
agricultural and pastoral peoples, and are practically absent 
among the higher agricultural grades. Those who have a recog- 
nized governmental organization make up from one-quarter to 
one-third of the hunting peoples, about one-half of the agricultural 
and pastoral peoples, and over three-fourths of the higher agri- 
cultural peoples, often developing an embryonic kingdom in the 
latter type. 2 These kinship associations 

have much vital force, compactness, and endurance, but they are narrow and 
in proportion to their strength tend to be hard, self-contained, and mutually 
hostile. They are, moreover, adapted only to rude economic conditions and 
a rudimentary condition of the arts of life. Hence, they yield with advancing 
civilization to the rule of force, by which, in the guise of kingly authority, 
far larger aggregations of men can be held together and a more regular order 
can be maintained. 3 

The very limitations of the kinship principle thus naturally 
lead to that type of political organization which is based first upon 
force, but later is transmuted into the principle of authority. This 
transition usually comes when a strongly organized paternal clan 
for one reason or another starts on a career of conquest. 4 In this 
transitional process personal liberty has usually been forfeited 

1 Morals in Evolution, pp. 44-52. 

3 Ibid., p. 54; The Material Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples, 
chap. ii. 

3 Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 147. 

« Morals in Evolution, p. 55; Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 134. 
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by both conquerors and conquered. The conquerors, in order 
to preserve the coherence essential to success, were compelled to 
confer almost unlimited authority upon the chief, while the con- 
quered peoples, though sometimes slaughtered, were usually 
reduced to a condition of slavery or serfdom. The conquest 
usually increased the power of the chief who became converted 
into a king with a religious sanction for his superiority. There 
thus originated a political society, based upon despotism and 
reinforced by religion. 1 This new type of political order could 
not be long based upon force alone, but had to develop a theoretical 
justification for its existence. "The simple but comprehensive 
code of despotism merely lays down that one man is divinely 
appointed to determine what is best for all others, and therewith 
transmutes arbitrary power into righteous authority and slavish 
subjection into loyal service." 2 Hobhouse sums up the charac- 
teristics and contributions of this type of political order as follows : 

To sum up the results which the despotic principle — whether we regard it 
as authority resting ultimately upon force or as force transmuted into author- 
ity — has given us: 

1st, as to the form of Society, we have — 

(a) The Absolute Monarchy, where the king is divine and lord without 
restraint of the persons or properties of his subjects. This form has most 
vitality in relatively small and barbaric communities. 

(b) The Feudal Monarchy, suited to wider areas where power is delegated, 
and the governing class form a hierarchy. 

(c) The Empire, founded by the aggregation of kingdoms, overstepping 
national boundaries and exhibiting very varying degrees of unity and local 
freedom. 

2nd, as to the nature of Government, the conception of a moral duty to the 
governed develops in proportion to the degree of unity achieved, but through- 
out law is conceived as based upon authority and the social system upon the 
subordination of class to class. For this order a religious sanction is found, 
generally in the special association of the ruler with the deity, often also in the 
semi-divine character of the ruling race, or caste, or finally, in the belief in 
their conquering and civilizing mission. 

If, finally, we may endeavour to sum up in a sentence the function of this 
principle in human evolution, we may say that it belongs to the epochs of 

1 Morals in Evolution, pp. 55-56; Social Evolution and Political Theory, 
pp. 134 ff. 

'Morals in Evolution, pp. 57-58. 
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expansion in culture and improvement in the arts of life. It is one method 
by which large communities can be formed with greater facilities for self- 
government and for the maintenance of internal order than the primitive clan 
or village community can enjoy. 1 

The third type of political order is that which is based upon 
the bond of citizenship, and aims to secure the recognition of 
personal rights and the advancement of the common good. The 
two fundamental features of the state based upon citizenship are 
"the responsible individual fully seized of civic rights and obliga- 
tions, and the responsible government expressing the will of the 
whole society in law and administration. " 2 In this third type of 
political order the relations of governed and governing, as com- 
pared with conditions in the previous stage of authority and 
force, are reversed. Government is no longer the source of final 
or sovereign authority, but merely the delegated agent of the 
people as a whole. Law is no longer the ordinance of a despot, 
but the will of the people expressed through its elected agents. 3 

The subjects of a government have now become citizens of a state, and the 
citizen has rights which are no less important than his duties. These rights 
hold good against the government just as they hold against other individuals, 
for it is a prime characteristic of the state based upon citizenship that it estab- 
lishes the reign of law, and subjects its officers to this impersonal sovereign.i 

This type of political organization based upon citizenship 
first came into being among the Greeks of Athens, where the civic 
ideal probably reached the highest level in history. At the same 
time, there were inherent weaknesses in the Greek system that 
rendered its perpetuation impossible. The so-called democratic 
state included a large slave class, and the lack of unified action 
in the administration of government, as well as the petty jealousies 
among the separate city-states, prevented the formation of that 
large-scale political union which was essential to self-preservation. 5 

'Morals in Evolution, pp. 59-60; cf. also, Social Evolution and Political Theory, 
PP. I38-39- 

2 Morals in Evolution, p. 63; Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 140. 

3 Morals in Evolution, p. 60; Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 140. 
* Morals in Evolution, p. 60. 

s Morals in Evolution, pp. 64-66; Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 141-42. 
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The Roman system degenerated into a political order based upon 
authority rather than citizenship, since the Roman system of 
city-state government could not adapt its administrative mechan- 
ism to territorial expansion in proportion to the increase of con- 
quered areas; and by the time that the idea of federation had 
made any headway the Roman Republic had passed away. 1 The 
medieval city-states escaped the blight of slavery, which had 
been a curse to the Greeks and Romans, but their internal dis- 
sensions and their spirit of local isolation and exclusiveness were, 
if anything, more extreme than among the Greeks. 2 Because of 
these earlier failures the experiment of founding a political system 
on the principle of citizenship had to be tried over again in the 
rise and development of modern democracy and of the modern 
national or territorial state. 3 In this last experiment there have 
been two stages — the period of absolutism during political con- 
centration and territorial aggression, comparable to the earlier 
era of the domination of the authoritative principle, and the 
period of the democratic reaction against absolutism. 4 As a 
result of this latter struggle, which has occupied the greater part 
of modern history, 

government has come to recognize that its position is only justified by its 

function in serving public order and the general happiness The 

principle of personality has won the successive recognition of one right after 
another — the right to the protection of the tribunals or immunity from arbi- 
trary punishment, freedom in religious matters, first freedom of conscience, 
afterwards freedom of expression and public worship, the right to discuss and 
criticize the acts of government, the right of meeting and association, ultimately 
the political right to secure these liberties by an indirect share in the govern- 
ment of the country — all the rights which, when taken together, make the 
modem state what it is.s 

Hobhouse recognizes that the evolution of the modern state 
based on the principle of nationality has been an important step 

1 Morals in Evolution, p. 66; Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 142-43. 

2 Morals in Evolution, pp. 66-67. 

3 Ibid., p. 67. 
*Ibid. 

5 Ibid.; cf. Liberalism, chaps, ii-iii. 
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in advance in the history of human liberty, but he is also alive to 
the menace of nationalistic aggression: 

Nationality is a Janus. It looks both ways — towards freedom and towards 
aggression. The struggles of subject nationalities with oppressors and con- 
querors have filled a great chapter in the history of freedom. Yet nationalities 

that have become free have often gone on to enslave others Hence 

the rise of nationality, essential in its first stages to political liberty, is also 
a permanent menace to peace and order. 1 

Yet the preliminary emancipation of suppressed nations is the 
indispensable prerequisite of a permanent and enduring inter- 
nationalism. "In proportion as political unity can be brought 
into accord with national sentiment the chances of international 
union are improved. " 2 

The national territorial state is not likely, however, to be the 
last stage in political development on account of one inherent 
weakness. The military ambition which is based upon nationalism 
is incompatible with the development of internal liberty and 
social harmony within the state itself. The growth of imperialism 
with its double code of political ethics — one for home government 
and another for dependencies— has already seriously threatened 
the existence of liberal and democratic institutions. 3 Hobhouse 
maintains, as Kant and others had a century before, that the 
political prospects of the future depend upon the development of 
a spirit of internationalism, which will put an end to national 
aggression with its wasting of the national resources and its reaction 
in the direction of political despotism, and will allow a nation 
peacefully to devote itself to the settlement of its internal problems 
and the realization of social justice. 

The future of the State is bound up with Internationalism. If the rivalries 
and jealousies of the civilized nations can be so far overcome as to admit of 
combined action in the cause of peace, there is every reason to expect that 
within each nation the rule of right will be maintained and developed. If, 
on the contrary, wars are to give way only to periods of armed peace, each 
country alike must gradually relapse into the rule of a dictatorship. The 

1 The World in Conflict, p. 63. 

2 Ibid., p. 86. 

* Morals in Evolution, p. 68; Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 143 ff.; 
Liberalism, pp. 236 fi.; Democracy and Reaction, chaps, ii, viii. 
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country state, therefore, can hardly be the final word of politics, but if progress 
continues it must consist in the quickening into active life of those germs of 
internationalism which the best statesmen of the nineteenth century helped 
to bring into a precarious existence. 1 

Federalism, as a principle, has suggested a method of recon- 
ciling the ideas of empire and democracy, 2 while international 
arbitration is an equally effective agent for settling international 
disputes if its aid were only more frequently and universally 
invoked. 3 

In concluding the discussion of political evolution, Hobhouse 
makes it clear that he does not imply that these three broad stages 
in the development of the state are stages which have always 
followed one another in a perfect chronological sequence in all 
cases. He simply holds that they are the dominant features 
of political evolution. 

It follows that we cannot say that any of these forms succeeds another in 
serial form as we ascend the scale of culture. The history of society unfor- 
tunately is not so simple. All that we can say with certainty is that the three 
principles can be distinguished and the forms of social union arising out of 
them predominate at successive stages in the order named. 4 

Hobhouse's masterly excursion into historical jurisprudence 
cannot be analyzed in this discussion, but it might be mentioned 
in passing that nothing to equal it exists in any language within 
the same number of pages. 5 He summarizes the main conclusions 
in the following paragraph: 

Briefly to resume the main phases in the evolution of public justice, we 
find that at the outset the community interferes mainly on what we may call 
supernatural grounds only with actions which are regarded as endangering 
its existence. Otherwise justice, as we know it, in the sense of an impartial 
upholding of rights and an impartial punishment of wrong-doing, is unknown. 

1 Morals in Evolution, p. 68. 

2 Democracy and Reaction, pp. 153 ff. 

3 Ibid., pp. 195 ff. For Hobhouse's more recent views on nationalism and inter- 
nationalism see The World in Conflict, pp. 88 jf ; and Questions of War and Peace, 
pp. 183-224. 

4 Morals in Evolution, p. 69; Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 148. 

5 It is contained in chap, iii of his Morals in Evolution, and is entitled "Law 
and Justice. " 
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In the place of that we have at the outset purely private and personal retalia- 
tion. This develops into systematized blood-feuds of consolidated families 
and clans. At this stage responsibility is collective, redress is collective, 
intention is ignored, and there is no question of assessing punishment according 
to the merit of the individual. When retaliation is mitigated by the intro- 
duction of money payments no change in ethical principle occurs. It is only 
as social order evolves an independent organ for the adjustment of disputes 
and the prevention of crime that the ethical idea becomes separated from the 
husk, and step by step the individual is separated from his family, and his 
intentions are taken into account, his formal rectitude or want of rectitude is 
thrown into the background by the essential justice of the case, appeals to 
magical practices are abandoned, and the law sets before itself the aim of 
discovering the facts and maintaining right or punishing wrong accordingly. 
The rise of public justice proper necessitates the gradual abandonment of 
the whole conception of the trial as a struggle between two parties, and sub- 
stitutes the idea of ascertaining the actual truth in order that justice may be 
done. That is at first carried out by supernatural means, viz., by the Ordeal 
and the Oath. These in turn give way to a true judicial inquiry by evidence 
and rational proof. The transition occurred in England mainly during the 
thirteenth century, the turning-point being marked by the prohibition of the 
ordeal by Innocent III in 1215. The early stages of public justice admin- 
istered by the recently developed central power led to excessive barbarity in 
discovery and punishment of crime. It took some more centuries to prove 
to the world that efficacy in these relations could be reconciled with humanity 
and a rational consideration of the best means of getting at the truth. By 
so long and round-about a process is a result, so simple and obvious to our 
minds, obtained. 1 

3. The forms of government and the problems of democracy. — 
With respect to the forms of government Professor Hobhouse has 
little to say about any type except democracy. His discussion 
of the nature, value, and limitations of democracy is extensive 
and illuminating, but he is not careful in his use of the term to 
distinguish between democracy as a form of the state and as a form 
of government. He uses the term in both senses, but also includes 
both in his discussion of democracy as a form of government. 2 

First, as to the meaning of democracy, Hobhouse correctly 
points out that the terms may be used in two different senses. 
It may mean the direct participation of the mass of the people in 
the affairs of government. Democracy in this sense — as a form 

1 Morals in Evolution, pp. 130-31. 

2 Liberalism, pp. 227 ff.; Democracy and Reaction, pp. 147 ff. 
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of government — is, however, no longer practicable. The affairs 
of government have become so complex and multifarious that 
the body of the citizens have neither the training nor the time to 
handle the business of government. Even in America, the land 
which has most cherished this conception of democracy, it has 
been recognized that it is a forlorn ideal, and a specialized and 
trained civil service has developed. 1 The second conception of 
democracy is that which is based on the idea of ultimate popular 
sovereignty — the idea of a democratic state as contrasted with 
democratic government, though Professor Hobhouse does not 
make this vital technical distinction clear. 2 The successful appli- 
cation of democracy, even in this second respect, while not impos- 
sible, is difficult. This is due to the remoteness of responsibility 
which cannot attract a high degree of interest on the part of the 
average voter, and to that confusion of issues which is partially 
the result of the unavoidable complication of modern politics, and 
partially the result of deliberate manipulation by party organi- 
zations, which leads the voter to despair of intelligent action. 3 
Professor Hobhouse agrees with Graham Wallas that one of the 
most essential steps which needs to be taken to clarify issues and 
awaken a sense of interest and responsibility on the part of the 
mass of the voters in the affairs of government is to revive the 
importance and vitality of local self-government. 4 

That which is expected of the mass of the citizens under a 
r6gime of popular sovereignty is that they will give their assent 
to those measures which will promote the common welfare. They 
cannot be expected to make independent investigation into the 
merits of every public question, but a successful democracy pre- 
supposes able leaders to enlighten the people and that the people 
on their part will be sufficiently interested to give heed to the 
advice of the leaders. Democracy need not be assumed to give 
a more efficient government than monarchy or bureaucracy, 

1 Democracy and Reaction, pp. 148-50. 

* Ibid., p. 150. 

> Ibid., pp. 151 fi.; 180 ff.; Liberalism, pp. 232 ff. 

* Democracy and Reaction, pp. 185 f.; Liberalism, pp. 232-33; cf. Graham Wallas, 
The Great Society; M. P. Follett, The New State. 
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but it may be justly claimed for it that by interesting the people 
democracy can develop the individual personality to a greater 
extent than any other type of government. If the people cannot 
be thus attracted to public questions the times are not yet ripe 
for democracy. 1 Hobhouse sums up the advantages of democracy 
in the following paragraph: 

Self-government, with all its defects, implies a recognition of the duties 
of government and the rights of the people; it postulates a measure of personal 
freedom and of equal consideration for all classes. It is the natural instrument 
of a growing sense of social solidarity, and the appropriate organ of a stirring 
national life. In a word, it is the political expression of the idea of Right 
on which the modern State rests, and if there be any other mode of government 
which would maintain that idea equally well, it has yet to be produced. 3 

If democracy is as important as this, it is worth while to examine 
some of the difficulties which it faces and to suggest some of the 
improvements which it needs to make its working more effective 
in the future. Hobhouse devotes the majority of his work on 
Democracy and Reaction to a substantiation of the thesis that 
nationalistic imperialism with the resulting despotic government 
of inferior races is incompatible with the existence or success of 
democratic self-government at home. 3 It is impossible to develop 
an arrogant and overbearing bureaucracy to deal with foreign 
administration without suffering from a reaction of the same 
principle upon domestic affairs. On the other hand, there is no 
necessary conflict between democracy and an extension of the 
federal principle which allows of local self-government within the 
larger units. 4 But, on the whole, internationalism rather than 
imperialism is the ally of democracy. 5 There is, again, the serious 
handicap, already pointed out, of the "dilution" of responsibility 
and of the complexity and confusion of issues in a modern 
democracy. 

All that the ordinary voter feels about a given act of government, then, 
is that it is an act of men to whose return to power he contributed one vote 

1 Liberalism, pp. 228 ff. 

4 Democracy and Reaction, pp. 186-87. 

* Op. cit., pp. 49 ff., 147, 169; Liberalism, pp. 237 ff. 

* Democracy and Reaction, pp. 153 ff. 
s Liberalism, pp. 241 f . 
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out of some two million or more it may be three or four years ago, when prob- 
ably quite other questions were under discussion, and whom he will not be 
able to dislodge until perhaps two or three years more have passed, by which 
time again other questions have come up. 1 

One remedy that he suggests for this difficulty — an increase of 
the vitality of local self-government — has already been pointed out. 
Another of the difficulties of democracy is to provide adequate 
leaders. No form of government is more dependent for its success 
upon able statesmen than democracy, yet it must be admitted that 
democracy is not peculiarly adapted to produce such men. A 
certain amount of brazenness is required of any man who puts 
himself forward as a public leader in a democracy, and this is a 
quality which few great men possess, while it is a quality which the 
politician possesses in an egregious degree. Thus, while democracy 
is particularly in need of men who can guide public opinion with 
wisdom and discretion, such a form of government makes it espe- 
cially easy for quite the opposite type of persons to assume the 
function of political guidance : 

Finally, every form of government must be held responsible for the type 
of man whom it tends to bring to the front, and he who would weigh the merits 
and defects of democracy must take into account the character of the demo- 
cratic leader. He must measure the power of brazen self-assertion and unblush- 
ing advertisement to bring a man to the front in a society like ours; he must 
allow that the capacity of gaining power depends more on the effective use 
of the rapier or the bludgeon in debate than on any proof of capacity to serve 
the country, while the art of maintaining power resolves itself into the art of 
so keeping up appearances as always to maintain the show of success for the 
moment, trusting to the levity of the public and the shortness of political 
memories to let the real final reckoning go by without close inquiry. A popular 
leader is not wont to take long views. He seldom looks farther than the next 
General Election. It would sometimes seem that he looks no farther than 
the next Parliamentary division, and as long as he keeps his majority, recks 
little of the effect his words may produce — it may be, on the future of a historic 
party; it may be on the broad interests of the nation; it may be in deepening 
the wretchedness of some persecuted people in a distant land. If sufficiently 
endowed with sophistical skill and debating readiness, a democratic ruler 
may become a very irresponsible being. 2 

1 Democracy and Reaction, pp. 182-83. 

2 Ibid., pp. 184-85. 
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Then, on the psychological side, democracy has to make assump- 
tions which render its position precarious in proportion as they 
are not verified by experience. Democracy, of all forms of govern- 
ment, assumes the existence of a common or public will. Without 
such an organization of the will of the community the democratic 
system must fall flat or degenerate into mere forms to which the 
real substance of democracy is foreign. 1 Since it is well-nigh 
impossible for the mass of the people to study in detail the issues' 
at stake and arrive at a common opinion and manifest a united 
interest in public matters, it is particularly necessary that they 
be instructed by the press, "but the bulk of the Press will lay 
before the public nothing that will not be popular. Its business 
is to tickle its master's vanity, to tell him solemnly that his duty 
lies there whither his prejudices already lead him, and to cover up 
and hide away all things done in his name which might be hurtful 
to his self-esteem. The few who persist in telling the truth share 
the traditional fate of the honest counsellor at the hands of the 
mob of courtiers. " 2 

Finally, there are the problems of democracy and majority 
rule, including the protection of the minority and the avoidance of 
precipitate legislation. This problem has usually been looked 
upon from the standpoint of preventing radical legislation, and the 
aristocratic and conservative second house has been hit upon as a 
device to prevent undue haste in progressive measures. Professor 
Hobhouse quite rightly points out that there is another side to be 
considered. At present the restraints are all placed upon pro- 
gressive tendencies and none on reactionary movements. There 
is nothing to frustrate extreme measures proposed by a conservative 
majority, while a liberal majority has to face the aristocratic upper 
chamber, the bench, and the conservative tendencies in society 
in general which are now upheld by minorities. 3 A way to make 
the protection of the minority operate impartially, Hobhouse 
suggests in his proposal for an impartial second chamber without 
the power to overthrow the government, but with the right to 

1 Liberalism, pp. 228-32; Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 191-92. 

2 Liberalism, pp. 183-84. 

3 Ibid., pp. 242 ff. 
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refer appropriate measures to the vote of the people. He thus 
advocates a limited use of the referendum, but stipulates that 
financial measures and others affecting only certain interests or 
localities should be eliminated from consideration in this respect. 1 
He points out how the English experience has disproved at least 
one common charge against democracy, namely, that plays into 
the hands of the rabble. No sooner had the people finally been 
enfranchised in England in 1867 and 1884 than they put the 
Conservative party back in power and kept it there most of the 
time for two decades. "The first act of the new British democracy 
was to install the Conservatives in power, and to maintain them 
with but partial exceptions for nearly twenty years. Never were 
the fears or hopes of either side more signally disappointed."* 

Hobhouse considers the question as to whether an efficient 
bureaucracy or a partially bungling democracy should be preferred. 
He believes that with all its faults the latter promises more for the 
future of mankind. Bureaucracy provides an excellent means 
for administration, but it is very poorly adapted for determining 
points of policy on a large scale. It is "the means to an end 
rather than the means for determining the end. " Again, a bureau- 
cracy tends to become mechanical in its action and makes no 
provision for the development of the individual personality. 
"When administrative efficiency is made the supreme end, personal 
liberty, and religious and national divergencies become secondary 
and subordinate matters. There is not much consideration for 
the weaker brother, nor much patience with the offender. The 
grinding of the machine wears away these graces of humanity. " 3 

Hobhouse makes clear how in the last analysis the future of 
democracy is involved in the general progress of civilization and 
in the development of a socialized theory of politics. No people 
is fully enjoying political liberty when its industrial conditions 
are such as sap the vitality of the people, or when its international 
affairs are in such a condition that armed preparedness is necessary. 
"We may fairly conclude that the ideas of democratic government, 

1 Ibid., pp. 245-48. 

* Democracy and Reaction, p. 50. 

» Ibid., pp. 119-24. 
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personal liberty, the supremacy of law as against arbitrary rule, 
national rights, the wrongfulness of aggression, racial and class 
equality are in principle and in practice closely interwoven. "* 

4. Sovereignty, liberty, and natural rights. — Hobhouse's use 
of the term sovereignty is hardly clear or consistent. It seems 
that in most cases he uses it to mean the law-making and enforcing 
power, though at times he appears to mean by it the ultimate 
power behind the constitution, which in democratic countries 
resides in the mass of the people. While this is essentially Dicey's 
distinction between legal and political sovereignty, Professor Hob- 
house does not explain explicitly which use he has in mind 
at different times. In his Morals in Evolution, 1 he states that 
the distinguishing characteristic of the state based upon citizenship 
is the fact that law is now the embodiment of popular will and that 
government is subjected to the sovereignty of law. Again, he 
asserts that the federal system in the United States is charac- 
terized by the division of sovereignty between the states and the 
nation. Of course, it is a cardinal quality of sovereignty, in the 
generally accepted sense, that it cannot be divided, but here Pro- 
fessor Hobhouse seems to refer to governmental power. Then, 
in his work on Liberalism, 3 he contends that "the old doctrine of 
absolute sovereignty is dead. The greater States of the day 
exhibit a complex system of government within government, 
authority limited by authority. " Here, again, he must mean by 
sovereignty governmental power, for in no important modern 
state is actual sovereign power divided and distributed. In his 
Democracy and Reaction* in discussing the possibility of an inter- 
national state or of an enforcement of international agreements, 
he argues that law may be enforced without any sovereign power 
behind it if the customary precedent for the enforcement of law 
is strong enough. But, at the same time, he refers in many places 
to the conception of ultimate popular sovereignty as the indirect 
control of the government by the people — the ultimate power of 
the electorate to determine questions of law and political policy. 5 

1 Democracy and Reaction, p. 166; cf. also Liberalism, pp. 248-51. 
3 P. 60. 3 P. 238. < Pp. 195 ff. 

s Cf. particularly Democracy and Reaction, pp. 150 f. 
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In spite of these seeming inconsistencies, however, it need not be 
assumed that he does not have clear and definite conceptions about 
the nature of sovereignty, since nothing more than casual references 
to the term occur in his works and nowhere does he attempt a 
formal definition and interpretation of the concept. 1 

Hobhouse's discussion of liberty and its reconciliation with 
authority is particularly clear and satisfactory. Liberty he defines 
in its most general sense as "the condition of mental and moral 
expansion, and of all forms of associated as well as personal life 
that rest for their value on spontaneous feeling and the sincere 
response of the intellect and of the will." 2 Practically, however, 
liberty means the freedom of individual conduct in those lines of 
activity which do not interfere with the similar privileges of all 
other normal members of society. 3 Hence, liberty by definition 
implies the presence of restraints, and, as a matter of fact, the 
problem of realizing liberty in a society resolves itself into the 
problem of successfully organizing the system of restraints within 
the group. The old tradition of the antithesis between liberty and 
authority therefore vanishes — the former cannot exist as a univer- 
sally realized ideal without the existence of the latter. 4 

The function of State coercion is to override individual coercion, and, of 
course, coercion exercised by any association of individuals ■within the State. 
It is by this means that it maintains liberty of expression, security of person 
and property, genuine freedom of contract, the rights of public meeting and 
association, and finahy its own power to carry out common objects undefeated 
by the recalcitrance of individual members. 3 

Hobhouse resolves liberty into its various aspects — civil, fiscal, 
personal, social, economic, domestic, local, racial, national, inter- 
national, and political, and by pointing out the degree and quality 
of freedom which each implies, as well as the corresponding re- 
straints which are required, he gives a high degree of concreteness 

r It should be noted, of course, that the conventional or Burgessian theory of 
sovereignty has recently been effectively assailed in the writings of Duguit, Laski, 
and the Gild-Socialists. 

2 Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 200. 

> Ibid., pp. 189 ff. 

* Ibid., pp. 189-90, 200; Liberalism, pp. 91 f., 139, 144. 

5 Liberalism, pp. 146-47. 
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to a discussion which is otherwise wont to run into metaphysical 
generalities. 1 

The question of liberty and the restraints which it involves, 
both upon individuals and upon society as a whole, naturally 
leads to the question of what justification there is for these 
restraints. This justification is usually found in the so-called 
rights of individuals, and Hobhouse devotes his attention to an 
analysis of just what these "rights" actually mean and imply 
from a sociological viewpoint. A right in its most general sense 
he finds to be an expectation which will appeal to an impartial 
person as being adapted to the promotion of the general welfare 
of the community. 2 There can be no right of the individual which 
conflicts with the common good of the community or is inde- 
pendent of society. Hence, there can be no "natural rights" 
in the older metaphysical and juristic sense of the word, which 
referred to rights which pertained to the individual prior to the 
formation of political society and which it was the primary function 
of civil society to protect and guarantee. 3 But, if one conceives of 
the normal functioning of a progressive society and the promotion 
of the common welfare as natural, then there may quite properly 
be recognized a new sociological variety of true "natural rights," 
which are not assumed to be antecedent to society, but which 
constitute those indispensable liberties and immunities which 
society should guarantee to the individual in order to secure the 
proper adjustment between the welfare of society and the good of 
its constituent members: 4 

The rights of man are those expectations which the common good justify 
him in entertaining, and we may even admit that there are natural rights of 
man if we conceive the common good as resting upon certain elementary 
conditions affecting the life of society, which hold good whether people recog- 
nize them or not. Natural rights, in that case, are those expectations which 
it would be well for a society to guarantee to its members, whether it does or 

1 Liberalism, chap. ii. 

2 Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 196-98. 
* The view of Paine, Jefferson, Locke, and others. 

4 Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 197-99; Liberalism, pp. 123 f., 127; 
Democracy and Reaction, pp. 124-37. 
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does not actually guarantee them. If this view is accorded, the more developed 
the conception of the common good the more completely will a society guar- 
antee the natural rights of its individual members. 1 

Therefore, a right is virtually only a condition of social welfare and 
there must be many such rights; it is the "problem of social 
philosophy to define in principle, and of statesmanship to adjust 
in practice the bearing of these several conditions." 2 Liberty is, 
thus, a social conception which involves such a degree of restraint 
upon individual conduct as will insure the maximum freedom for 
society as a whole and its component members. This restraint 
is in turn justified by the rights of individuals, which are but the 
essential conditions of public welfare. Both liberty and rights 
are thus social in origin and justification, and liberty is reconciled 
with authority by a demonstration that it is really dependent 
upon authority for its origin, existence, and maintenance. 

5. The proper scope of state activity. — In regard to that pivotal 
problem in every theory of the state — the function and sphere 
of political action and the reconciliation of authority and liberty, 
Hobhouse's treatment is among the best to be found in sociological 
literature. In the first place, he lays down the general rule that 
it is useless to try to define the sphere of legitimate state activity 
in specific terms, and at the same time hope to make that definition 
valid for every society. The scope of state activity is dependent 
upon the fundamental social conditions existing in any society. 
If the society is highly homogeneous the state may develop a 
considerable degree of activity and interference with success, 
while a similar program would cause a revolution in a society 
made up of many different nationalities with different customs 
and ideals. To give the problem a mathematical statement, the 
scope of state activity is a function of the composition, progress, 
and organization of the society under consideration. 

The legitimate functions of the state must depend upon the whole cir- 
cumstances of the society which is under consideration. The kind of com- 
pulsion that is necessary, the degree of success with which compulsion can 
be applied, and the reflex consequences of its employment upon the general 

1 Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 198. 

'Ibid., pp. 198-99; Liberalism, p. 127; Democracy and Reaction, pp. 131, 137. 
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life of society will depend essentially upon the composition of the community 
and the relation of the government to its subjects. 1 

But this does not mean that it is impossible to define in general 
terms the proper scope of state activity which will apply to any 
society. It may be stated as a general principle that the proper 
sphere of state activity lies in carrying out those lines of activity in 
which uniformity and concerted activity on the part of the society 
is necessary. 2 

This function (of state activity) may now be defined in general terms as 
that of securing the best conditions for the common life, (a) so far as these 
are best obtained by the use of public resources and governmental machinery, 
(b) so far as such conditions are only obtainable by the use of compulsion; 
that is to say, where action is frustrated if not universal, and again where in 
the absence of regulation one man can directly or indirectly constrain another, 
infringe his rights, obstruct his rational choice, or take advantage of his weak- 
ness or ignorance.' 

The state is an association for dealing with men in mass and 
with highly generalized matters, and, hence, cannot possess that 
plasticity in administration which is essential in handling the 
higher aspects of social life or those questions in which variations 
of opinion and action are desirable and essential. Its function is 
primarily to deal with the fundamental commonplace foundations 
of social welfare which will allow the superstructure of voluntary 
effort and activity to function in safety and harmony. 

The life of the state is crystallized into the form of definite institutions, 
its ordinances have to be incorporated in laws and rules of universal appli- 
cation, and it must deal with men in masses and with problems in accordance 
with what is general and not with what is particular. Hence it is with diffi- 
culty adapted to the individuality of life; it is a clumsy instrument, as it were, 
for handling human variation. It is inadequate, to adapt Bacon's phrase, 
to the subtlety of human nature. Its sphere is the normal, the prosaic, the 
commonplace; its business is to solidify the substructure of society rather than 
to pursue its adornment. It can handle the matters upon which ordinary 
people agree better than those upon which there is a variety of opinion.'' 

1 Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 188. 

2 Ibid., p. 195. 

3 Ibid., p. 200-201. 

« Ibid., pp. 186-87. This is practically identical with Durkheim's view. 
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This conception is, indeed, far removed from Hegel's conception 
of the state as "perfected rationality, " but it is probably as near 
to the truth as Hegel's view was remote. 

After thus establishing in general terms the sphere of legitimate 
state activity as that which is primarily concerned with matters 
where a coercively secured uniformity is necessary; with promoting 
the conditions which make an organic and harmonious development 
of society and of the individual possible; and, finally, with handling 
commonplace and routine affairs, Hobhouse turns to analyze more 
in detail some of the specific activities which the state should or 
might undertake within this general sphere of its justifiable inter- 
ference and activity. 

First, as the proper attitude of the state toward private property, 
he tries to steer a middle course between the antiquated meta- 
physical and legalistic theory of an inherent natural right of 
property and the socialistic view which so far emphasizes the 
social basis of property that it ignores the psychological importance 
of the element of personal possession. 1 The basis of property is 
essentially social; without the protection of the organized force 
of the community the property of the individual would have a 
very insecure foundation, and without the co-operative industry 
of society the production of wealth would be very small indeed. 

In spite of all criticism many people still seem to speak of the rights of 
property as though they were conferred by Nature or by Providence upon 
certain fortunate individuals, and as though these individuals had an unlimited 
right to command the State, as their servant, to secure them by the free use 
of the machinery of law in the undisturbed enjoyment of their possessions. 
They forget that without the organized force of society their rights are not 
worth a week's purchase. 2 

On the other hand, one must not ignore the value of individual 
property rights in stimulating effort; without this personal initiative 
society would function as inefficiently as though the social basis 
of economic life was left insecure. 

To maintain and stimulate this personal effort is a necessity of good 
economic organization, and without asking here whether any particular con- 

1 Liberalism, p. an. 

2 Ibid., p. 189. 
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ception of Socialism would or would not meet this need we may lay down 
with confidence that no form of Socialism which should ignore it could possibly 
enjoy enduring success. 1 

The proper solution of this problem lies in allowing to individual 
effort that reward which would insure its efficient and adequate 
functioning and then put the remaining wealth at the disposal of 
society for the furthering of its collective welfare. 

The central point of Liberal economics, then, is the equation of equal 
service and reward. This is the principle that every function of social value 
requires such remuneration as serves to stimulate and maintain its effective 
performance; that every one who performs such a function has the right, in 
the strict ethical sense of that term, to such remuneration and to no more; 
that the residue of existing wealth should be at the disposal of the community 
for social purposes. 2 

The method which Hobhouse recommends for dealing with 
the large fortunes of today which represent a control of property 
and of politics quite out of proportion to the services of the indi- 
vidual possessor of the wealth is a progressive scheme of taxation 
of inherited wealth, of socially created forms of individual wealth, 
and of excessively large incomes. "The true function of taxation 
is to secure to society the element in wealth that is of social origin, 
or, more broadly, all that does not owe its origin to the efforts of 
living individuals." 3 Society must try as far as possible to dis- 
criminate between earned and unearned incomes and levy a very 
considerable tax upon the unearned type, and a sufficiently high 
one upon the earned incomes so as to prevent their rising unduly 
above what the receiver of the income contributes to society. 
He admits that it would be hard to determine just what amount 
a great genius contributes to society, but contends that this is 
never a practical question "for the man of genius is forced by his 
own cravings to give and the only reward he asks from society 
is to be let alone and have some quiet and fresh air. " 4 

1 Liberalism, p. 191. 

2 Ibid., p. 209. Probably Professor Hobhouse would agree that this generali- 
zation is a good summary statement of the problem rather than its practical solution. 

s Ibid., p. 202. 

4 Ibid., pp. 195-202. 
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This social appropriation of individually unearned income 
raises the question of what shall be done with the revenue thus 
obtained. This is by no means as difficult a problem as to provide 
the method whereby society is able to get some just reward for 
its share in the creation of wealth. The opportunities for possible 
expenditure in the matters of public education and sanitation 
have by no means been exhausted. Then, there is the ever-present 
question of improving the lot of the poor. Hobhouse points out 
the fallacy in the argument against the taxation of the rich for 
this purpose which is expressed in the phrase of " robbing Peter 
to pay Paul." He shows how this charge is groundless, since, 
in the first place, to allow a person to absorb more wealth than 
he creates is to allow him to rob the state, and on the other hand the 
fulfilment of the requirement of an organic and harmonious social 
life requires that no one be allowed to suffer from the lack of 
adequate physical comforts. 1 He believes, further, that the 
proper method of handling the question of poverty is to adopt 
the primary aim of socialized prevention rather than the relief 
of individual destitution. Old-age pensions and general social 
insurance are steps in the right direction. 2 

The discussion of the sphere of the state in regard to poverty 
naturally leads to an analysis of what the general attitude of the 
state should be in regard to labor. The basis of the legitimate 
interference of the state in problems of labor is twofold. In the 
first place, it is the duty of the state to control industrial contracts 
which are made under conditions in which one party is at a distinct 
disadvantage. It is perfectly obvious that the individual laborer 
is at a distinct economic disadvantage in bargaining with his 
employer. Out of the recognition of this duty has grown the 
legislation that resulted first in the regulation of laboring conditions 
among women and children and then gradually in an extension of 
the supervision of the state over the condition of adult male laborers. 3 
The second foundation of state interference with labor is to be 

1 Ibid., pp. 202-5. 

2 Ibid., pp. 177-79; Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 170-80. 

3 Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 168-70; Liberalism, pp. 163-64, 
207. 
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looked for in the duty of the state to provide for the normal func- 
tioning of the life of the mass of its citizens: 

If we grant, in accordance with the idea with which we have been working 
all along, that it is demanded of all sane adult men and women that they 
should live as civilized beings, as industrious workers, as good parents, as 
orderly and efficient citizens, it is, on the other side, the function of the economic 
organization of society to secure them the material means of living such a life, 
and the immediate duty of society is to mark the points at which such means 
fail and to make good the deficiency. Thus the conditions of social efficiency 
mark the minimum of industrial remuneration, and if they are not secured 
without the deliberate action of the State they must be secured by means 
of the deliberate action of the State. 1 

Further, there is the problem of how far the state may rightfully 
interfere in family affairs, and in matters of religion and education. 
The state is justified in interfering in the affairs of the family in 
preventing it from interfering with the liberty of individuals and 
on "the basis of the rights of the child, of his protection against 
parental neglect, of the equality of opportunity which he may 
claim as a future citizen, of his training to fill his place as a grown-up 
person in the social system." 2 In matters of religion, the state 
should refrain from any attempt to prescribe a certain form of 
worship, but at the same time it should prevent such religious 
practices as contravene the welfare of society. "It is open to 
a man to preach the principles of Torquemada or the religion of 
Mahomet. It is not open to men to practice such of their precepts 
as would violate the rights of others or cause a breach of the peace. " 3 
With respect to education, the whole theory of the harmonious 
adjustment of the individual to society and the organic functioning 
of society, which is at the basis of Professor Hobhouse's theories, 
demands that the individual shall be fitted for an active partici- 
pation in social life. Hence the state cannot neglect the duty of 
providing an adequate education for its future citizens without 
being guilty of the gravest inconsistency. 4 

1 Liberalism, pp. 204-5; cf. pp. 163-64, 185-86. 

* Ibid., pp. 39-40. 

3 Ibid., pp. 29-31; cf. Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 181-82. 

* Liberalism, p. 40; Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 180-81. 
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Hobhouse agrees with the position taken a century earlier by 
Kant to the effect that the improvement and perfection of the 
internal arrangements of a political society are inseparably bound 
up with the provision of external security. Throughout his 
Democracy and Reaction and in his books written during the Euro- 
pean war Hobhouse shows with great clarity the fundamental 
antithesis between socialized democracy at home and militarism 
and imperialism in foreign policy. "The supporter of the League 
of Nations finds in the requirement for internal reform nothing 
but a pious platitude as long as security against external disturb- 
ances is not guaranteed. " 1 

6. Is social progress to be achieved by conscious effort? — In his 
discussion of political and social reform Hobhouse emphasizes 
two of his fundamental theses — the idea of progress as a growing 
realization of social harmony, and the doctrine that Western society 
has now reached the stage where it can achieve further develop- 
ment by the deliberate action of the social mind. In the first 
place, the old Spencerian and pseudo-Darwinian conception of 
"continuous, automatic, inevitable progress" must be given up, 
since social evolution is more or less distinct from biological evolu- 
tion and its factors are quite different in their operation from the 
biological factors in organic evolution. 2 Though in the earlier 
stages of human development consciously and deliberately planned 
legislation to achieve social progress was uncommon if not unknown, 
society has now come to the point where it can, if it will, control 
the lines and degree of its own development. Here Hobhouse is 
giving his assent to Ward's major thesis. 

The turning-point in the evolution of thought, as I conceive it, is reached when 
the conception of the development of humanity enters into explicit conscious- 
ness as the directing principle of human endeavor, and, in proportion as the 
phrase is adequately understood, is seen to include within it the sum of human 

purpose in all its manifold variety Progress has consisted in the 

realization of the conditions of full social co-operation and in the extension 
of the rational control of life. 3 

1 Metaphysical Theory of the State, p. 106, Democracy and Reaction, pp. 49 ff. 
See below, sec. 7. 

3 Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 160; cf. also chaps, i-ii. 

3 Ibid., p. 155-56. Italics are mine. Cf. also Development and Purpose, pp. 
281 ff. See above, I, sees. 2 and 3. 
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Not only should progressive measures be brought under the deliber- 
ative control of the social mind; they must also be synthetic in 
outlook and designed to promote the harmonious development 
of society, for this is the essence and core of progress. 1 This is 
where the danger enters from that somewhat narrow-minded 
agitation for social reform that takes into account only one need 
for, or method of, improvement. No plan for social reform can be 
permanently successful unless it recognizes the necessity for the 
harmonious and organic development of society. What is needed 
to make this synthetic view possible is a comprehensive and well- 
balanced science of society. 2 

7. The state and international relations. — In regard to the 
relation of the state to international matters, Hobhouse is one 
of the most uncompromising of critics of modern nationalism and 
imperialism. He stands firmly as a foe of manifest destiny, 
of the necessity of war and a biological struggle for existence 
to advance social progress, and of that view of foreign affairs which 
regards them as a field where the ethics of personal relations do 
not apply. This is, of course, in keeping with the Liberal tradition 
established by Cobden and perpetuated by Gladstone. 3 In a 
splendid paragraph he exposes the basic hypocrisy of the imperial- 
istic apology for territorial aggression at the expense of a weaker 
people: 

Of course in every case (of aggression) some excellent reason has been 
forthcoming. We were invariably on the defensive. We had no intention 
of going to war. Having gone to war we had no intention of occupying the 
country. Having occupied the country provisionally, we were still determined 
not to annex it. Having annexed it, we were convinced that the whole process 
was inevitable from the first to the last. On each several occasion we acted 
purely on the defensive, and on each several occasion we ended by occupying 
the land of our aggressive neighbors. Such is the fiction still solemnly main- 
tained. The naked fact is that we are maintaining a distinct policy of aggres- 
sive warfare on a large scale and with great persistence, and the only result 

1 Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 92-93. 

a Ibid., pp. 2-6, 204-5; c£ American Journal of Sociology (September, 1919), 
pp. 163-69. 

* Democracy and Reaction, chaps, ii, viii. 
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of attempting constantly to blink the fact is to have introduced an atmosphere 
of self-sophistication, or in one syllable, of cant into our politics which is 
perhaps more corrupting than the unblushing denial of right. 1 

Of course, each imperialistic country suffers at home for its crushing 
of the rights of others. As has been pointed out above, he holds 
that imperialism and democracy are entirely opposed and mutually 
exclusive and the pursuing of an imperialistic program abroad 
reacts at home in destroying the reform program of a democratic 
regime. 2 Then, again, along with the unfortunate general reaction 
of imperialism upon democracy, it diverts the attention of the 
people from the need for improvement at home and causes the 
revenues of the state to flow into costly armaments rather than 
into channels for the improvement of domestic social con- 
ditions. 3 

As a remedy for the difficulties of imperialism he suggests an 
application of the accepted code of individual ethics to the conduct 
of one nation with another. He believes that each nation should 
devote itself to the improvement of its internal conditions and 
leave other nations free to do the same. If there is ever any 
excuse for the voluntary interference of one nation with another 
it must be on purely humanitarian grounds. While he recognizes 
"that the nation which should endeavour to follow a lofty standard 
of duty and honour would, in the present state of international 
morality, be in the position of a man who should carry Christian 
principles into effect upon the Stock Exchange, or of a Quaker who 
should adhere to the strict tenets of his religion in the company 
of highwaymen," 4 still he feels that if each nation stopped short at 
insisting on the maintenance of its own rights, it would find its 
neighbors much more willing to co-operate in this respect. Finally, 
he believes that in spite of the absence of an international sovereign 
to enforce the enactments of international law, the force of custom 
and the fear of ostracism would be entirely adequate to secure 

1 Ibid., pp. 28-29. 

2 Ibid., pp. 49 ff. 

3 Ibid.; Liberalism, pp. 237 ff.; Social Evolution and Political Theory, pp. 144-45. 

4 Democracy and Reaction, pp. 204-3. 
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the enforcement of international law if the nations would co-operate 
heartily and sincerely in submitting their difficulties to arbitration. 1 

As might have been expected of an alert and thoughtful student 
of human relations, Professor Hobhouse was deeply interested 
in the fundamental sociological problems involved in the world- 
war, its causes, and probable results. These he briefly analyzes 
in his little book entitled The World in Conflict. He finds that at 
just the time when the old European alliances and concerts were 
disintegrating from moral dry-rot 2 and were leaving Europe without 
any international guaranty against aggressive militarism, a very- 
dangerous philosophy of force and Realpolitik was being developed 
out of a perversion of the biological formula of the survival of the 
fittest: 

The biological theory of evolution which was the crowning glory of nine- 
teenth century science could be interpreted as a justification of force and 
self-assertion. It then became a theory of revolt against law and morals, 

and more particularly against the morals of Christianity The idea of 

violence was in the air, then, in the years before the war; and it was not 
merely the violence that comes naturally from despair of all legal remedy. 
There was a deliberate theory of force. Men were being taught not to look 
too far ahead, not to wait till they could see where they were going, not to 
follow deliberately a reasoned policy, but rather to throw themselves on 
instinct, to strike a blow which would smash something and make an echo 
in the world even if they did not quite know what they were breaking or 
what would follow .3 

This doctrine, which was fairly general in the Western world 
before 1914, was intensified and exaggerated in Germany through 
the addition of certain allied obsessions of recent origin: 

Hegel's divine State, Treitschke's power, Nietzsche's contempt of restraint 
are fused together in the faith which animates the governing classes of Germany, 
political military and academic — fused in the medium of some misty conception 
of the progress of mankind through competition and the fated superiority of 
the German race. 4 

In the latter part of this work and in the concluding chapter 
of his Questions of War and Peace Hobhouse deals with the question 

1 These arguments are summarized in Democracy and Reaction, chap. viii. In the 
1915 edition of his Morals in Evolution, Hobhouse mentions in a footnote that his 
statement that the future of democracy and social progress was bound up with the 
progress of internationalism was written before the outbreak of the war. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 9 ff. s Ibid., pp. 38, 50. « Ibid., p. 56. 
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of the necessary reconstruction of international relations which 
must follow the war if there is to be any hope that the world will be 
henceforth free of such calamities as the cataclysm of 19 14. Hob- 
house sees two alternatives facing the states of the world, a con- 
tinuance of militarism, preparedness, more wars, and the cumulative 
self-destruction of Western civilization, on the one hand, and the 
provision of "some orderly mode of governing the intercourse of 
nations," on the other. 1 The old cosmopolitanism, based on 
humanitarianism and free trade, died with Cobden. There is no 
longer any hope of reviving cosmopolitanism; only an international- 
ism based upon the recognition of both the independence and the 
interdependence of national states can serve as an adequate foun- 
dation for the international relations of the future. Hobhouse 
regards as insufficient guaranties of future peace such proposed 
solutions as the Hague Tribunal and arbitration agreements, union 
against an aggressive state which violates international law, and 
the economic boycott of offenders against the law of nations. 
"I am forced, therefore," he says, "to the conclusion that we must 
either go further or not attempt to move at all, and I should agree 
with my friend, Mr. Hobson, that there is no formal guarantee of 
a permanent peace except in the formation of an international 
state. " 2 Hobhouse believes that the most practicable method of 
erecting a world-state consists in developing a federation out of the 
existing Entente Alliance, then uniting this with a federation of 
neutrals, and finally taking in Germany, when it becomes certain 
that the pacifist element dominates that country. 3 The following 
paragraph briefly summarizes his plan: 

I would look forward, then, to the conversion of the existing Alliance 
into a permanent League or Federation, with a regular constitution and 
definite functions, which should include some measure of control over the 
production of munitions of war. But from the outset I would contemplate 

the extension of the League by the free entry of new members This 

would at once transform it from an ordinary alliance into something approach- 
ing a world-federation.* 

1 Questions of War and Peace, pp. 183-86. 

2 Ibid., pp. 193-99. 

s Ibid., pp. 214 ff; The World in Conflict, pp. 88 B. 
4 The World in Conflict, p. 94. 
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There is little doubt but that the events and outcome of the Peace 
Conference at Paris disillusioned Mr. Hobhouse, as it did so many- 
other hopeful liberals, on the matter of the adaptability of the 
Entente Alliance to furnishing the foundation of a just and durable 
league of nations. 1 No one can doubt, however, that the moral 
collapse of the Conference substantiated rather than discredited 
Hobhouse's thesis that some kind of world-organization must be 
provided if peace is to endure longer than is necessary for the 
European nations to recover from the losses sustained in the 
present conflict. 

8. Extra-legal forms of social control. — Of Hobhouse's detailed 
discussions of the origin and growth of those extra-legal forms of 
social control exerted by society over the individual available 
space forbids more than a casual mention. In substance he 
demonstrates how great a part of human conduct is the result of 
the more or less unconscious coercive power of social customs 
and traditions which are often more tyrannical in their domination 
than the coercion of the codified law, but which are less odious to the 
individual because he accepts them as a matter of course or quite 
unconsciously bends to their sway: 

The greater part of each man's personal experience is made up out of his 
interaction with others in the multifarious relations of life, and these relations, 
from the earliest known phases of human society, are controlled by customs 
which arise out of the needs of social life and are maintained by the social 
tradition. Through this tradition society exerts a continuous control over 
the individual, of which avowed and obvious coercion is the least important 
element. The vital fact is that from infancy upwards the social milieu into 
which he is bom interpenetrates his thought and will, and turns his indi- 
viduality into a creation of the time and place of his life. 2 

In conclusion, Professor Hobhouse points out at length how the 
political and social theory of a period is a reflection of the social 
and intellectual conditions at the time it was produced. He 
traces this in detail in regard to the development of the political 
creed of the English liberals. 3 

1 See J. M. Keynes, Economic Consequences of the Peace for the most trenchant 
analysis of the manner in which the old diplomacy and international policies dominated 
the Paris Conference. 

* Social Evolution and Political Theory, p. 94; cf. Morals in Evolution, Part II. 

3 Cf. Liberalism, passim, particularly chap, iii, and Democracy and Reaction, 
chaps, i-ii, ix. 
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9. Conclusion. — To sum up very briefly the nature of his 
writings and the contributions of Professor Hobhouse to political 
theory it might be said that his method of presentation is charac- 
teristically English. Like most Englishmen he steers clear of 
abstract metaphysical questions in his social theories and is emi- 
nently practical, concrete, and matter of fact in his analyses. His 
insistence upon the necessity of harmonious social development 
as the proper goal of social evolution, and upon the desirability of 
employing the best collective thought to this problem, thus making 
it an artificially directed movement, cannot be too highly com- 
mended. Again, his candid analysis of democracy in which he 
makes plain its many defects, and yet demonstrates with equal 
clarity that no adequate alternative for it has yet been discovered, 
is one which is likely to startle the complacent apologists of democ- 
racy, but is equally designed to give courage to its alert adherents 
in the struggle to improve its defects and save its virtues for the 
benefit of humanity. 1 Then, he clearly outlines what so many 
writers have ignored, namely, the very intimate relation and 
interdependence between social, economic, and political democracy. 
He is also one of those clear-headed thinkers who understands that 
the modern state is not an isolated unit, but is dependent for its 
internal prosperity and progress upon security against external 
aggression, and freedom from the paralyzing expense of providing 
permanent and extensive armament against potential wars. He 
therefore lends the weight of his authority as a student of social 
science to the support of those who are working to secure a stable 
and pacific international order. 

1 Cf. Morley's essay on "Democracy and Reaction," he. cit. 



